Our curious isolation from the real India, its life and its work, was naturally reflected in my editorship. We were living in an oasis of self-indulgence in an Eastern slum. Bombay mill-workers, in the overcrowded tenement chawls, were living under conditions infinitely worse than anything I had experienced or seen in London's East End. It was common to find two or more families sharing a room, and as many as thirty adults and children had been known to exist in a room fifteen feet by twelve. The chawl dwellers had communal water supply and primitive sanitation. Often the father, who kept up his spirits with cheap liquor and heavy soporific drugs, was hopelessly in debt and paying a wage-levy to some intermediary who had enticed him from his village with the bait of higher wages.
It is only fair to add that the conditions today, now that India is governing herself, are no better. Indeed some recent visitors have told me that they are worse.
Nevertheless, I made efforts to reach out to the mystic India of the story-books and to understand the life of its 700,000 crude villages. One such endeavour was a hunt for evidence of the Indian rope trick. Readers were invited to send in accounts of anything they had seen remotely resembling the classical trick. This produced no tangible result for a long time. Then an Englishman named Stanley Jepson who later became editor of the Illustrated Weekly sprang a terrific surprise. He produced a film of the whole trick, performed by a shaggy-bearded sadhu.
Sure enough, a rope was flung in the air, and then stiffened. A skinny boy climbed to the top and vanished—or rather faded away. Then the sadhu, blood-lust in his eyes and sword in mouth, clambered up after the boy. He slashed wildly at the air and bits of the boy materialised, falling amid torrents of blood among the horrified spectators. Next the sadhu climbed down and revealed the boy, safe and sound, under a cloth.
I was immensely impressed, until Jepson suddenly confessed that the whole thing was a fake. He won an amateur cinema competition with his film.
One day, however, a letter which had every impress of authenticity arrived from an officer on the North-West